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aa ELIGION is, on all 
™) hands, allowed to 
be the moft impor- 
tant fubject that de- 
mands the attention 
of .a rational being. 
8 This being granted, 
it naturally follows, that the tatk 
mof incumbent on usis, to fatisfy 
ourfelyes whether religion be a du- 
ty; whether there be a Being who 
expects it, and whether an obedi- 
ence to his will be neceffary. If we 
acknowledge this, the next is, to 
determine which of all thofe reli- 
ions that have been offered to man- 
ind, in different ages, and in vari- 
Ous countries, was the belt: Whe- 
ther any had the fanétion of that 
Power upon it, to wnaole fervice it 
was ordained ; and, if any, which 
that particular was. 

If there bea perfon who, in this 
enlightened age, doubts the exiftence 
of an Almighty Being, let him at- 
tentively view the wonders of crea- 
tion, and blufh that he fhould be fo 
far furpaffed in real knowledge by 
an ancient heathen philofopher, 
who, tho’ unacquainted with the 
Royal Jew, yet joined with him in 
faying, ‘ The heavens declare the 
glory of God ;’ and rightly faid, to 
the attending world, ‘ Wecan be 
the work of no lefsa hand, than 
what you are. taught to own a 

eity.’ : 

Place me, fays the almoft infpir- 
ed philofopher, ~place me fome in- 
telhgent and realoning being, maa 
wee pleafe, or fomething lefs, if 
efs 
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can be, a mind capable of rea- 


foning, beneath the furface of the 
¢arth : Give him an habitation ma- 


_ 


ny miles under this plain on which 
we tread, and give him creatures 
like himfelf for his companions. 
Let their apartments all be palaces, 
adorn them with the orders of the 
mott perfect architecture, and fur- 
nifh every niche with. ftatues of 
Grecian artifis. Above his head 
letcryital vafes hold the burning oil, 
beneath his feer let all the train of 
marbles glow in the richeft Mofaic ; 
let polifhed gems adorn the mallive 
cup from which he drinks ; and let 
the walls, upon whatever part he 
cafts his eye, live from the pencil of 
Apelles. Afk him whence all this 
pomp and elegance; to whom he 
owes thefe beauties, and what the 
origin of thofe embellifhments ; and 
afk it of him when he has had no 
means of information. He will re 
tire into himfelf to know; and, 
finding in himfelf the faculties, and 
feeing round about him the materi- 
als, he will at once declare, that 
creatures like himielf had made 
them. 

Then open him a paffage to the 
furface; for the fir moment let 
him fee what we have always had 
before our eyes, the earth, the 
ocean, and the air; and lait the. 
heavens; then bid-him ‘look upon 
the fruits and flowers, andtell him 
how they rife each year at their ap- 
pointed feafon ; then bid him view 
the fun, too glorious to behold, 
diffufing life and motion imto every 
thing; Lethim fee how, after the 
blaze of day, that luminary retires 
from fight, and leaves the firma- 
ment befpangled with a thoufand 
ftars, and darts upon the moon his 
beams, to be returned from her 
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with milder radiance: Shew him 
allthis, and then repeatthe queftion. 
He will reply, That thefe are the 
works of a fuperior Being; and, 
had he been before informed there 
was a God, and doubted, he 
would now be convinced there 
was, and that thefe were all his 
works, 

O venerable heathen ! O glory to 
the human mind! Thus man would 
think, when he had nothing more 
than reafon to dire&t him. Void of 
all prejudice, except the prejadice 
of honeft, free, and fair conviction, 
he would proclaim what he was 
thus affured was truth; and, pity- 
ing thofe who wanted power, or 
wanted the attention to perceive 
what himfelf faw, he would have 
called forth all the eloquence 


that rifes from conviction to 
make them, like himfelf, be- 
lieve it. 


And are not the fame earth and 
heavens f{pread before us? What is 
there, in the extent or oeconomy of 
either, that he knew and we are 
ignorant of ? Nay, have not the 
durprifing difcoveries of the moderns 
given us tuch a fublim: idea of the 
wifdom, with which the feveral 
parts of the univerfe are conftruc- 
ted, as it was impofhible for him to 
have the leait notion of ? And yet 
could he, from barely contempla- 
ting what he did not underftand, be 
convinced that this wondertiul fcene 
owed its origin to a fuperior Be- 
ing; whilft we, whom ceeper 
knowledge has taught to compre- 
hend, in fome degree, what he ad- 
mired, doubt of it? But, in truth, 
the rraces of a divine Architect are 
fo confpicuous in every part of the 
creation, that furely no reafonable 
man, whatever he may pretend, can 
doubt of his exifience. " 

There is then a God, and it is he 
that has created all things that ex. 
itt; confequently we owe him gra 
titude ; and, as he who has created 
all things, doubtlefs, has all events 
at his difpofal, it will be wife in us 
to deliver, with our thanks for the 

ood we have received, our réqueits 

or more. This is religion etta- 
infore 


blifhed from the mere 
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mation which we have from na- 


ture. 
We moft thena ledge that. 
there isa God, and that we ought. 


to pay him our thanks, and offer to 
him our prayers; nay, they are du- 
tiés we juftly owe him, and which 
he expects from us. But, if God 
expects we fhould worfhip him, he 
muft {urely inform us how; for he 
would not leave us ignorant in what 
manner fo great a duty fhould be 
performed. It remains, then, to 
inquire in what manner he would 
convey to us thefe neceffary inftruc- ~ 
tions. That fuch inftruétions were 
neceflary is evident, fince, if we be- 
lieve any records of the times which 
are paft, we muft know, that all 
were not of the juft and rational 
fentiments of the noble heathen 
mentioned above; for, inftead of 
Owning a Creating Power, many 
paid thofe honours, which were his 
due, unto the things created. The 
fun, ftars, animals and plants, the 
hoft of heaven, and the inhabitants 
of the earth, inferior by many 
ftages to ourfelves, have been, by 
caprice and wilfol ignorance, raifed 
to the rank of Deities. While thofe 
who eflablifhed the worfhip of fuch 
beings did too much, there were in 
the fame times, as there have been 
in ours, thofe who denying, or at 
Jeaft doubting all, did fhamefully 
too little, While the one clafs of 
theie had thrown themfelves below 
the regard of a fuperior Being, and 
the other did not merit it, Maine 
abufed all his indulgences; yet, 
mercy being an attribute of the Cre 
ator, and a love for the things he 
had created, and, among thefe, moft 
for the principle living in the die 
vine nature, he would not fail tore- 
cal the wardering, though purpofe- 
ly wandering, and :o awaken the 
inattentive; he would not fail to 
admonifh and ‘to inform his creas 
tures in. io neceflary aduty. There- 
fore, as furely as there is a God, 
fuch as his works declare him, 
great, wife, and benevolent: fo 
fjurely he would inform men of the 
way in which he would be worfhip- 
ped ; not leaving the poftericy of 
thofe, who hag dvited the aaora- 
fi0n 











tion of his creatures, inftead of 
himfelf, to go on in errors fo dan- 
gerous and eitablifhed by cuftom. 

He who created man has then in. 
formed him how he fhali pay his 
adoration acceptably, and what are 
all his duties. This has then been 
done ; for what appeared proper for 
divine Wifdom would not be left 
unaccomplifhed. An incident like 
this was of t00 mach importance to 
be paffed over in filence, at what- 
foever time it happened ; neither 
would he, who meant it for the in- 
formation of mankind, leave any 
age, Or any nation, without the 
meaas of knowing it. There is 
then, fomewhere in the world, a 
religion eftablifhed by God himfelf; 
and we are only to determine, 
which of the many, that are re- 
ceived in different places, is this 
religion. He, who had this tender 
regard for his creatures, would fhew 
it to thofe of one as well of another 
period ; therefore, the true religion 
is, beyond a doubt, that which was 
earlictt. Which, of all that we 
know, or have read of, is then this 
true one ? thacis, which is molt an- 
cient ? 

It would be almoft ridiculous to 
mention the vain and frivolous pre- 
tences of the E-yptians of old, or 
of the Chinefe of the prefent time. 
Let them propofe, before the igno- 
rant and creduious, times in which 
Kings of theirs have reigned, which 
antedate the world’s creation; and 
let-them teil fuch as remain in ig- 
norance, like their own, that the 
fun twice has changed his courfe 
within the period of their hiftory, 
journeying from weft to eaft, as weil 
as from eaft to weft; themfelves 
atlirm the one, ‘and the father of the 
Grecian hiftory mentions the ocher. 
But, ‘in trath, that hiftory, among 
the writers of authority, commences 
with ‘the Greek olympiads ; and, 
whatever was their religion in more 
ancient times, their fucceflors were 
intirely ignorant of it. © 

Let us ‘then examine what was 
their religion in the times we know, 
and what the Deities to whom 
they paid their worfhip. Thee 
were, by their own confeffion, men 
whofe virtues, or whofe {fuccefles, 
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had raifed them to ao imaginary 
heaven: and, if we examine briefly 
who thefe men were, we find them 
all, except thofe which they confefs 
new and additional, among the Pae 
triarchs, the Prophets, and the Law- 
givers of the early Jews. 

The heathen religions were then 
all modern in compariion of that 
which was in ufe among this peoples 
They were evident conftructions 
raifed by men upon. fome other; 
and, except when they agreed with 
that other, they had no prophecies, 
no miracles to vouch for them. 
Thefe atteftations, wherefoever they 
appeared, muft come from the im- 
mediate mouth of God, for they are 
more than mortal aéts ; and, in the 
{upport of whatfoever religion they 
appeared, that mult be the true. 

ut there is more than anuquity 
to be produced in favour of that, 
whatever it is, that fhall be found . 
to be the true religion. For this res 
ligion is the work of adivine hand, 
and therefore pure and perfect: 
Where then fhali we find this pure 
religion? Among the heathens ? 
No.—Their tories of their gods are 
toolifh, and their reiigion wicked. 
And, if we caftour eyes upon the 
other faith, which at prefent blinds 
almoit half the earth, the Mahomee 
tan, we fhali find it of too late 
a date to have any claim to that 
great teftimony of antiquity ; that 
it is anauthorifed by miracies, and 
criminal in itfelf, 

The gods, as they were called by 
the heathen world, were of twa 
kinds,but both men deified. Amon 
the one fort were thofe Kings sed 
Conquerors who bad been «minent 
in the days of their fore-fathers, 
who had built cities, founded come 
mon wealths,or efltabhthed laws ; 
and of the other kind were certain 
Deities of older date, whom they 
received from other nations. 

The gods of their own conftitu- 
ting then are not to be regarded ; & 
thofe which they received from elfe- 
where, may weil be fupyoied to 
have been alfo men famous fortheir 
exploits, or wifdom, fince it was on 
fuch confiderations that they added 
of their own tothe number. We 
are to feek the ftory of thefe elic- 
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where, fince their own hiftory, even 
the moft fabulous part of it, carries 
them up only to the Deities of their 
Own making. Wherever we find 
thofe foreign gods in their proper 
country, and among the hiftory of 
their own people, that.people, and 
that hilftory, we muft conclude to 
have been earlierthan theirs, and 
coniequently than all others. But 
where fhall we find them ? Among 
the Jews ; their Mofes, their Noah, 
and the reiit, where thofe whom 
thele reiigions deified. The Jews 
then had trueclaimtoantiquity,ear- 
lier by far then all che other nations 
of the earth; this, and a thoufand 
other things, confirm it: And itis 
among the Jews, therefore, that we 
are, on the principles already efta- 
blifhed, to look for the true religi- 
on, becaufe itis among them we are 
to look for the mott early. 

Had, then, the Jews any fyftem 
of religion ? Certainly they had, 
and adivine one too. Of this we 
have al! the proot poffible in the 
nature of things. Befides the 
teiitmsony of that people, the wri- 
ting:,containing the precepts of re- 
ligion, proclaim themielves divine 
by their very nature and conftruc- 
tion ; they abound with prophecies 
which have been wonderfully ful- 
filled ; miracies are recorded in fup- 
porrot the religion they inculcate, 
and none, among thofe who had not 
opportunities of knowing whether 
they were true, ever doubted them. 
The cifperfion uf thefe people over 
different countries which they con- 
guered, Orin which they were cap- 
tive:, gave futhcient means of fpread- 
Ingthis religion, had men been wil- 
lingto receiveit: Andinthis religion 
tucre wa: the -promife of a more 
perfect. Fias not thet promife been 
fulfilled? 
Jitterally accomplifhed which con- 
cereic? : 


The Creator of mankind, per-: 


ceiving his creation, in this fpecies, 
loft in error,commiflioned one from 
heaven to teach a fyitem confo- 
nant with thet which» he delivered 
jong before to the jews, and in 
which: this fecond was promifed. 
Tais fyfiem is more perteét, more 
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Are not the prophecies: 


pure, and holy thanall that man 
bas devifed, or could deévife ; 
confequently bears the ftamp of 
an Almighty Hand, and was 
confirmed by the power of 
miracles; by miracles not calca- 
lated for ofientation, but ufe ; for 
he who had the power of all things 
in his hand chofe the latter only : 
Thus, while he inftrofted, he re- 
lieved ; and the very teflimonies 
of his power were all als of gocd- 
nefs. 

Thus we fee the Chriflian religion 
ftands upon a firm and fécure foun. 
dation; a foundation laid by Omni- 
potence itfelf, and, therefore, abun- 
dantly {uficient to refift the feeble 
attacks of vain and prefumptucus 
mortals. 


Of what is called a Knowledge of the 
World. 


AMONG the variety of fafhiona- 
ble improvements which we are 
daily making in our language, the 
knowledge of the world, an éx- 
preflion of remarkable fignificance, 
may be reckoned one of the mott 
confiderable; yet. we are by no 
means to underitand this phrafein 
its literal] meaning, or to think that 
it implies a univerfal acquaintence 
with men and things; on the con- 
trary it is never apphied'in the po- 
lite world but in a limited fenfe, & 
confined to a knowledge only of the 
reigning follies and vices of the 
age. 
Ooy the polite world, I would ‘be 
underftood to mean fuchas turn out 
their "toes, fpeak a few feraps of 
bad French, or broken Italian, put 
decency and virtue entirely out of 
countenance, are converfant with 
the fecrets of the Green Room, or 
intimate with the principal bef- 
foons of the Theatre; in fhort, a 
fer of people whofe cpinions are 
contraGied within the ‘fcanty circle 
of their own acquaintance,and who 
always pique themfelves wepon the 
commilthon of the very errors they - 
fhould mot ftudieufly avoid. Among 
this clafs ofbeings, thefe excrefcen- 
ces of creation, a knowledge of the» 
world is looked upon as the firft ac- 
complifhment ; the man whois beit 
: acquainted 

















acquainted with theunfortunate part 
of one fex, and the unfamous num- 
ber of the other ; who fwears his 
own oath, with confidence and 
grace, breaks thehead of fome de- 
crepid watchman, and, by intereft 
with the jzitice’s clerk, avoids a 
profecution, is looked upon as a 
perion of the greateit abilities, and 
complimented with a perfee&t know- 
ledge of the world. What infatu- 
ation ! and yet thefe people are re- 
{pected by the good and worthy, & 
treated with a civility that dif- 
graces the more rational members 
of fociety. 

The ambition to arrive at this 
knowledge of the world is now one 
of the hobby-horfes of half our mo- 
dern fine gentlemen; hence our 
youth are frequently boafting of the 
riotous excefies of the night, and 
making it a particular merit to fit 
up till four o’clockin the morning ; 
nay, {ome fcandalous initance of 


Outrage and inhumanity,committed 


in the courfe of riot and intoxicati- 
on, fhall be mentioned with a parti - 
cular degree of fatisfa€lion, and 
repeated with the moft truimphant 
marks” of approbation and ap- 
plauie. 

Knowledge of the world under- 
ftood in this light, is now generally 
applied to the profligate and worth- 
leis. Nothing is more common 
than fumming ap the charatter of a 
{pirited buck,or a midnight difturb- 
er of {eciety, with faying, upon the 
whole, he is a d——n’d fenfible 
fellow, and has a perfect knowledge 
of the world ; as if the very vices, 
for which he thould be avoided,had 
a charm to recommend him to the 
univerfal favour and eftecem; and 
had a lawfull title to the public ad- 
miration. I was, a few évenings 
ago, at a gentleman’s houfe not 
very far from Grofvenor’s-Square, 
where twoor three cockaded young- 
fiers belonging to the guards, who 
were intimate inthe tamily, were 
entertaining the company with an 
acount of what they called a frelick 
the preceding night, andof a dam- 
nable beating which Captain Brain- 
lefs had given a poor tradefman, for 


prefuming to find fault with the- 


iiroke of a horfe-whip. They went 


on with the fiory in high glee, and | 
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concluded at laft with an eulogiam 
on the charaéter of the Captain, 
which was finifhed with ad n’d 
fenfible fellow, and a perfect know- 

ledge of the world. : 
During the courfe of the narrati- 
on, [faw the amiable Maria, the 
daughter of my frend, difcover 
every fign of anger and indignation, 
till no longer able to contain her- 
felf, the began te appologize for the 
freedom fhe was goingto take, and 
proceeded: ** I dont know, gentie- 
‘¢ men, what to underitand hy a 
“ fenfible fellow, and a knowledge 
‘¢ of the world, while the very 
‘¢ people diftinguifhed by thefe two 
‘< appellations act in abfolute con- 
** tradition of the one, and open 
*€ defiance of the other. Knoow- 
ledge of the world, in my fenic 
of things, fhould undoubtedly 
‘¢ meana perfeét acquaintance with 
the various tempers of mankind, 
and the refult of our behaviour 
‘* from a judicious obfervation of 
‘them. But really can fee no 
very great wit in immorality ; 
norcan I find out, howa perion 
of amean, not to fay cruel, dif- 
pofition,can be fo highly entitled 
to your admiration. 1 muft dail 
beg your indulgence for a further 
remark, and leave the juitice of 
my obiervation entirely to che 
goodne({s of your underitandings. 
A confermity to vice, however 
fafhionable, is no fign of a clear 
head, and very littie proof ofa 
feeling heart. To plead intoxi- 
cation as an excufe for our errors, 
is endeavouring to excufe one 
fault by the mention of another, 
and toname the parent of many 
vices as an extenuation of one. 
If, according to the maxim of 
you gentlemen, there is truth in 
wine, what a difpofition moft 
that man have in the ab({olute pof- 
feflion of his fenfes, whois guile 
ty of the greatett outrages during 
any fufpeofion of his reaion occa- 
fioned by excefs. You muft for- 
givemorality in petticoats, gentle- 
men, and for once fuffer a girl to 
tel] you, that a propriety of: con- 
** du& is the bett foundation for 
happinefs; and that, however 
‘¢ the modern knowledge of the 
BT asia / = §* world 
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«* world may be ornamental to a 
e* Buck. I think you call it, nothing, 
*¢ in my Opinion, cao be more dil- 

prace'ulioaman. At leaf this 
*¢ Tam convincecd of, thar, with my 
© papa avd mama’s leave, 1 fhall 
* pever thik Of a hufband who 
“© does not fincerely rc peacthis paf 
** fage of Wir Ad.vition, 


*© Tf kutewledge of tbe world 
** makes men prefidious, 

“ May Jura ever live im igno- 
** rance.” 

Eereended iie difcourfe of the 
beavriful moraliht, The young fel- 
low: feemed much dafhed, and took 
the fi: tt opportunity of rctiring, when 
my old friend tenderly embracing. 
his daugther, affured her of his per- 
fe&t approbation of her fenuiments ; 
and I could ‘ee tears of the uimoft 
fatistaétion plainly filling the eyes 
of the mother. Iwas {0 charmed 
with the young lady’s remarks, ‘hat 
} could not poffibly avoid doing 
juftice to her merit by a publication 
of them, as near as my MeMory 
would permit. 


to his Friend in Engiand, giving an 
Account of an extraordinary Fly 


Y MLDS 


[Continued from Page 266, and con- 
cluded. | 


Tis firance what habit will do in 

the forming men tor erquiraes 
into the myfieries of nature. M——s 
fpread out upon a fhect cf large 
white paper a profufion of the cafes 
of the fly in their different fages of 
maturhty. The accuracy of ob/er- 
vation, which is acquired {10m ha- 
bit, thewed itfelf very evidently in 
my infiructor on this occafion, To 
me the cafesa}l appeared alike; but 
tohim the differences of thoie of 
the feveral ftages were obvious. He 
made a parce] of Jittic boxes of pa- 
per, and began to fort his treafure ; 


putting together thofe he liked into. 


particular boxes; when he had done 
he laughed at my blingne(s in fup- 
pofing them aj] alike. There were 
evident differences in colours be- 


4 Letter from a Gentleman in Holland 


that lays its Eves in the Roots of 


4n Account of an extraordinary Infe. 


tween thole cf every aflortment ; 
but between thole of the two exs 
treams, it was black and white.——- 
You fee, faid he, the differences of 
things which you fancied aj) alike, 
The tate of :eit in this creature cone 
tinues many days, and in all that 
time the cafe or covering fhell, 
which is at firt bot of a chefnor 
brown, grows daily darker and 
darker, tall itis nearly black. He 
pointcd out all the gradations 19 his 
fe.ecral offortments, and from them 
marked che days of their having 
conticucd, and the ccntequent ape 
proeches tomatuority. He began by 
opening thote ot one day old 5; an 
thefe we faw nothing bat thefhapee 
leis fluid. The next operation was 
performed on thofe of two days du- 
ration : in thefe we could diicover 
a few ftreaks like traces of a pene 
cil; but they were irregular, and. 
we conid detesmine nothing. In 
thofe of the third day we could 
trace the fame lines, marking -out, 
in a va-ue manner, the figure of 
the heac, breafi, and body «of the 
fly. When we cat open thofe of 
four Gays old, we could jee all 
things more diiiinct. Tne contour 
of the icveral parts. was more deter- 
mioately marked out; but ftili there 
appeared no trace, no fign of legs or 
wings, or ol any of the oiber Jeffer 
parts. —Tneleot the fifth, the fixth, 
and ieventh day fhewed us the lines 
fill plainer, and the liquid lefs and 
leis in quantity. In an eight day 
cafe we ifaw all tolerably hardened: 
andin one, which we judged to be 
of aninth day’s flancing, we dif- 
cove:ed motion. Aj) yet haa been 
pericét ilillmeis and srepoie ; .and 
ihe embryos which we had expofed 
before iheir time to the air, feemed 
rather the {wadled lines of an Egype 
tlan muamy, than the parts ot.a 
creature about to enter imo hie oI 
had very fairly traced the. produce 
tion irom the mjnuieft vilible ap- 
pearance up to this. perios ; but: 
there jeemed to. remain a great deal 
yet to be done between.this mofk 
perfect that I had feen, andthe real 
entrance into life. So it seemed to 
me; but to.my.inftructor other- 
wifes. He told me the next fage 

would 












would be that of the creature ready 
to open its way to the regions of the 
air; nor did his promifes deceive 
me. He feleéted, from the parcel 
of the moft macure, one that locked 
of a deeper brown than the reft, and 
had all the figns of being ready for 
barfting. He opened it as the 
others; we dilcovered in it the crea- 
ture formed exactly as in the lai; 
only of a more dry and firm ap- 
pearance, and of a ftronger colour, 
and without any of the leait remains 
of the flaid about ir. Still chere 
was no appearance of wings, legs 
or head ; all was a fhapelefs lump, 
refembling the general form of the 
breaft and bocy of the creature from 
whofe egg it had been produced, 
but nothing more. While he was 
explaining this to me he ftarted with 
an extravagant furprize, and cold 
me he difcovered motion in one of 
the other of the fame parcel : he {e- 
lefted out the creature ; he laid it, 
lifelefs as it appeated, on a paper, 
and placing ourfelves at a table on 
which he laid it in a good light, we 
{at down to watch its motions, The 
motion which he had obferved he 
foon made me percieve. It was a 
{welling and heaving up of that 
part of the cafe where was the lid 
or cover he had long before porated 
outtome, Allihat he had told me 
of this was verified in the mott ac- 
curate manner. Now the cover be. 
came loofe at one edge; it was then 
loofened the whole way: it was 
lifted off, andthe end of che trunk 
or breait of thefiy appeared. The 
diftentions of this part which had 
thrown off the cover continued : 
the fhe 1 cracked down the middle 
of the back, and more and more of 
lower part of the animal appeared, 
It was itrange, thatin ali this trme 
there was no fign of a head; but 
the upper extremity of the thorax 
feemed mytila’-d, and locked:as if 
the head had been cut ff from it. 
We foon difcovered a leg on the 
fore part; this was drawn our of the 
fhell, and ina minute alter, another 
on the oppofive fie 5 thefe fervid 
now to afliit in petting the creature 
its liberty, Soon after another pair 
appeared, the hinder ones teeming 
te affilt in puthing from the hiader 
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c 
part; forthey were not difenzaged 
till the whole body was thru very 
forward. Thefe, then, one afte 
another, were drawa out, and loon 
after the whole body was at lie 
berry. 

The difpofitioa of a child ia the 
uterus has been fuppofed very won- 
derful ; but the arrangement of its 
parts bears no compariion with that 
of thofe of this intect in its cafe, in 
contrivance for room. The creature 
walked, flowly and feebly indeed ; 
bot it walked; bat fill there ap- 
peared no head, nor any wings. £ 
would have thought it an imperre& 
birth, but M bantered my in= 
experience. The fen fhane upoa 
it, and more and more lf: was 
every moment diiclofed in it. As 
length, as the thorax can‘inued its 
dittentions and contraétions by the 
fame violent refpiration that had 
burft its way out, a pair of fhore 
antonna, then. the top of a hairy 
forehead to which they were affixed, 
appeared On Its top. Soon after this, 
a pair of vait reticula-ed eyes dil- 
clofed themfeives, and then a foree 
head, and, in fine, a whole head. ft 
would have appeared to me that the 
head grew from the breait, afser the 
Creature was Out of iis cale, bart 

explained it better. Tae 

head had been confined within the 
Cavities of the breatt ail the time 
of its being in the fhell, and nad 
been now thrait oat by thee infa- 
tions by the breathing, in the jame 
manner that the whole therax had 
been difloudged from che thell. The 
Wings were now the on'y parts 
wanting «oO msxe the animal per- 
fect. It welked about it, erzoyed 
the air and fun; bur there feened 
no profvect of its ever flying. My 
tnilrucic: explained thisito mzashe 
had done the reit, by poin ing out 
tome che proper fcene of odlerva- 
tion. The wings, fud he, are tae 
moit tena.r and délicate part of the 
whole frame ; they are the Jatt dif- 
clofed; bur, like all the other pasts, 
they exili im these proper placcs. 
You oblerve, taid he, pointing to 

hem with a pin, two iitde pora- 
berances near the top of the thorex3 
continue your eye Upon them, tor at 
as NOW their Cura io Be Gulci ved, and 
you 
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you will foon find thatthe wings 
are not wanting. As we looked on 
them I faw a fine film begin to dart 
iifelf out from the hinder edge of 
one of them. ‘Till this time they 
had been mere fhapelefs lumps, of 
the bienefs of the head of a {mall 
pin; butthis production from them 
gave me new expectations: it in- 
crealed. Such another film appeared 
making its way from the other pros 
tuberance, and by degrees the wings 
extended to their full bignefs. If 
the head had appeared to crow from 
the top of the thorax, thefe much 
more feemed to grow from the fides 
of thofe littl lumps as we looked 
on them ; but, in effect thefe were 
no morean inftantaneous produdtion 
than the other ; the rude lumps had 
been formed of thefe wings only. 

They had been folded up into that 

compals in a moft turprifing man- 

ner, and it was no other than their 

gracual explication that had the ap- 

pearance of their growth. The crea- 

ture had no fooner felt his wings in 

their due extent and proportion, 

than it began to vibrate and to ufe 

them. Afier a few idle motions, 

fuch as thole of the cock, when he 

claps his wings without rifing from 

the ground, it forfook the fhell in 

which ithad been fo long intombed, 

and mounted into the air. M s 

is of all men the moft milky in his 

difpofitten 5 it gricved him to kill 

an animal that we had been fo long 

eptertained with : to take away that 

liic, whofe progreflions we had 

watched with fuch attention: but 

it remained to compare this new 

produced fly with that which had 

laid the egg, and his teadernefs gave 

way :o his earneft cefire of con- 

vincing me of the treth of all he had 

afierted. ‘The fly naturally applied 

iticlf to the window, and, while it 

was In vain endeavouring to make 

tis way out, he killedit. He had 

preierved with great care the fly 
which had been taken rifing out of 

the earth from the reot, which it 

hai been wounding. He opened 

the box 1n which he had kept this, 

and ‘hrowing both of them together 
afked whether [ 





On tse tabic. 
could fay which of the ewo was the 
Cid, 2G which the new vorn one. 
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Were it not for the brightnefs of 
the colouring in the juft produced 
fly, it could never be known from 
the oldeft of its kind. All the winged 
creatures are born from the chry- 
falis in their full fize and perfe&tion. 
They have paffed their infancy in 
another ftate, and are ready, as foon 
as they appear, for the propagation 
of their {pecies. They are in the 
way of accidents from this time, and 
lofe much of their beauty ; fo that 
to have them entire, they fhould be 
feized, as we did this, juft at the 
time of their exclufion. I have ob- 
ferved in the firft of thefe letters, 
that this creature was fo like an 
kumble-bee as not to be diftinguifh- 
able from it at fight. ’Tis one of 
the {mailer fpecies of that infe& 
which it refembles; but if I had 
at that time feen the perfe& one 
which was prodaced before us, [ 
fhould have added that it excelled 
them all in beauty. 


The Life of Sir Tuomas More, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, 


(Continued from Page 270.) 
‘THE fame of Mr. More’s eminent 


abilities having reached the 
King’s ear, his Majefty ordered 
Cardinal Wolfey to engage this 
able man in his fervice. The Car- 
dinal accordingly made overtures 
to Mr. More for that purpofe, and 
offered him an yearly penfion; but 
that he thought proper to decline. 
And he was fo extremely unwilling 
to change his prefent independent 
condition for that of a Coartier, 
that the Cardinal could not prevail 
upon him to enter into the King’s 
ervice ; and Henry for that time 
admitted of the excufe he made. It 
happened foon after, that a large 
fhip of the Pope’s putting into the 
port of Southampton, was feized as 
a forfeiture to the King; but the 
Pope’s Legate obtained of his Ma- 
jefty, that the cafe might be fo- 
lémnly argued, and thar his Holi- 
nefs might have fuch Counfel af- 
fiened him, as were learned in the 
laws of this kingdom to plead his 
caufe. And none of the Lawyers 
of that age were thought fo proper 
to 

















to be Counfel for the Pope, as Mr. 
More,who could report all the argu- 
ments on both fides in Latin to the 
Legate. The hearing was appoint- 
ed befor the Lord.Chancelior and 
all the Judges,in the Star-Chamber. 
And Mr. ‘More here pleaded the 
caufe of his client with fo much 
learning and fuccefs, that the for- 
feiture which the Kingz had claimed, 
was reftored immediately. 

Mr. More acquired fo.much repu- 
tation by his management of this 
caufe, that the King would nolong- 
er be induced, by any entreaty 
whatfoever, to difpenfe with his fer- 
vice. And accordingly he was ap- 
pointed Matter of the Requetts, 
Phe belt place which then happened 
to be vacant. And in a month ater 
he was knighted, appointed one of 
the Privy.Council, and admitted 
into great familiarity with the King 
himfelf. And the following year, 
1520, he was appointed T'reafurer 
of the Exchequer. 

Sir ‘Thomas More had fo little 
relifh for a Court, and fo little in- 
clination for wealth and dignity, 
that thefe honours and promotions 
gave him very little pleafure. In a 
letter to Bifhop Fifher, he fays, “‘ I 
‘am come to the Court extremely 
“6 againft my will, as every body 
“¢ knoweth,and as the King himfelf 
‘© often twitteth me in {port for it. 
** And hereto dol hang fo unfeemly, 
‘¢ as a man not accuitomed to ride 
‘* fits unhanfomely in his faddle.” 
However, the King would frequeat- 
ly fend for him into his clofet, and 
there. converfe with him about 
aflronomy, geometry, divinity, and 
other branches of learning, a3 well 
as affairs of State. And he would 
fometimes carry him in the night 
upon the leads at the top of his pa- 
lace, in order to be inftruéted in 
the variety, courfe and motions 
of the heavenly bodies. Henry 
was naturally fond of the company 
of men. of ingenuity aod learning ; 
but he was particularly delighted 
with the chearful difpofition, and 
the fund of wit and humour, which 

found jn Sir omas More. 

¢ would often fend for him, to 
make bhim{elf and the Queen mer- 
ty; and they were fo much enter- 
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tained with Sir Thomas’s conver- 
fation, that he could fcarcely once 
im a month get leave to {pend an 
evening with his wife and children, 
nor be abfent fram Court two days 
together without being fent for by 
the King. This, hoxever, was by 
no means agreeable to Sir Thomas 
More ; he was no frend to the bul- 
tle, the ceremony, and the {plendor 
of a Court; but, on the contrary, 
loved domettic pleafures, and phi- 
lofophic retirement. He, there- 
fore, grew very uneafy at this re- 
ftraint of his liberty, and began 
by little and little to abftain from 
his accuftomed mirth and facetiouf- 
nefs ; and by thus diffembline his na- 
tural temper, be caufed himéelf not 
to be fo often called for on thefe 
occafions of merriment. 

Sir Thomas had now loft his firft 
wife, by whom he had {everal chil- 
dren; but he married a fecond,'a 
widow, who bore him no children, 
When he was not at Court, or em- 
piored in bufiaefs, he reGided with 

is family in a houfe which he had 
upon the river fide, at Chelfea. Eraf- 
mus has given us the fofWing 
agreeable picture of Sir Thomas’s 
domeftic life. ** More (fays he) 
** hath built near London, upon 
** the Fhames, fuch a commodious 
**houie as is neither mean, nor 
fubje& to envy, yet magnificent 
enough. There he converfeth 
“* affably with his family, his wife, 
his fon, and daughter-in-law, his 
** three daughters, and their huf- 
bands ; with eleven grand-chile 
dren. There is not any man 
living fo affectionate to his chil- 
** dren as he; and he Joveth his 
old wife, as well as if fhe werea 
‘‘ young maid. And fuch is the 
“* excellence of his temper, that 
whatfoever happeneth that could 
“© not be helped, he is as chearful 
and as well fatisfied as though 
nothing could have happened 
«© more happily. You would fay 
‘© there were in that place Plato’s 
** academy. Bat I do the houfeine« 
‘¢ jury, 10 comparing it to Plato’s 
academy, where there was only 
difputations of numbers and geo- 
metrical figures, and fometimes 
‘© of moral virtues. FT fhould rather 

20 ** call 
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«* call his houfe a School, or Uni- 
“* verfity, of Chriftian religion. 
‘* There is none therein but read 
eth or fludieth the liberal {ci- 
ences, but their fpecial care 1s 
piety and virtue. ‘There is no 
quarrelling, nor intemperate 
words heard, nor any feen idle: 
»* and that worthy gentleman does 
** not govern his houfhold, nor in> 
troduce into it fo much regularity 
and order, by proud and lofty 
words, but with all kind and 
courteous benevolence ; every 
body performing his duty, yet 
is there always alacrity, neither 
is fober mirth any thing want- 
«és ing.” 

Though Sir Thomas More was 
much at Court, engaged in a multi- 
plicity of bufinefs, and of a temper 
uncommonly chearful and faceti- 
Ous, yet in every period of his life 
piety was an eminent part of bis 
character It was his conftant cuf» 
tom, befides his private prayers, to 
read the Pfalms and Litany with 
his wife and children in a morning ; 
and every night, to go with his 
whole family into the chapel, and 
there devoutly read the Pfalms and 
Collects with them. But becaufe 
he fometimes chofe to fequetter 
himfelf entirely from the world, 
even from his own family, he built. 
at fome diftance from his manfion- 
houfe, a gallery, library, and cha- 
pel; where, as on other days, he 
{pent fome time in ftudy and devoe- 
tion, fo on Friday he continued the 
whole day, employing it in fuch re- 
ligious exercifes as he thouglit beit 
calculated to ftrengthen and ine 
creafe the pious difpofition of his 
mind. In Sir Thomas’s hours of. 
relaxation, he frequent'y diverted 
himfelf and his family with mufic: 
but he had always a perfon to read 
whiltt he wa: at table, in order to 
prevent all improper converfation 
before his children and fervants, 
And at the end of the reading, it 
was his cuftom to afk thofe who were 
at dinner, how they underftood 
fome particular paflages which had. 
been read; and from thence he 
would take occafion to make fuch 
obfervations and reflections, as had 


a tendency to entertain and to in® 
ftruét the company. 
[To be continued. | 
A View of Poviticau Letrers, 
avhich have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 
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«ce 
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ce 
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(THE following addrefs has appear 
ed inthe St. James’s Chronicle, 


To all true Lovers of Great Bri- 
tain, 


Friends and Countrymen, 


SINCE it behoves every man to 
endeavour, as far asin him lies, to 
promote the good and welfare of the 
community whereof heis a member; 
therefore ye fhould every one of 
you, who has the power or ability, 
confider ferioufly, for your own 
fakes, and for the fake of your poor 
diftreffed brethren, whence the evils 
proceed, which your country, at 
this juncture, labours under. Ye 
know, or at leaft, ought to know, 
that the P—-——t has the admini- 
{tration of all your affairs ; there- 
fore it behoves you, as you love 
your lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties, totake the greateft care 1ma- 
ginable to whom you commit fo 
great a truft. Meddle not with 
ijuch as are, or are likely to become 
Pe rs, or to receive falaries for 
fecret fervices. No man can be 
more implacably your enemy, than 
that perfon whofe intereft itis to de- 
ftroy you ; who will ftarve you to 
fupport his own luxury; who will 
make you go naked to ciothe him- 
felf ; who will fleece or ftrip you of 
every thing neceflary, to indulge 
himfelf in fuperfluities of pgaudi- 
neis. ‘The reprefentatives of a na- 

tion ought to-confilt of the moit 
wife and courageous of the people ; 
thereforé take the moft earneft heed 
in an affair of fuch valt confequence 
at the enfuing El—--n.. Shun thofe 
men, who have the Jealt depen- 
dence on foreign princes or ftates, 
or are attached to them or their jn- 
tereft ; fuch men are under ftrong 
obligations to fee you ruined ; for 
your own reafon will cell you, that 
no foreign power will throw away 
its 










































jts piftoles or louis d’ors, where he 
expeéts not a harveft anfwerable to 
his feed. Receive not any bribes or 
pgratifications ; for thofe perfons 
who offer them would fain make a 
rey of you, and by their purfes, 
avifh treats and entertainment:, 
would allure you to proftitute your 
voices for their election. You may 
be affured they would never bid fo 
high for your fuffrages, if they did 
not know where and how to make 
their markets. Chufe the worthy 
unwilling perfon before the compli- 
mental unworthy man, whofe ex- 
traordinary forwardnefs prognefti- 
cates he feeks not your good but his 
own, feparate from the public. Let 
us not play the fools, or the knaves, 
to negir&t or betray the common in- 
tereft of our country by a bafe elec- 
tion ; let neither fear, flattery or 
ain bias us. Confider with your- 
elves what lofers you will be, if to 
laugh and be merry one day, the 
perfon you chufe fhould give you 
and your children occafion tomourn 
ever after. Think how juftly the 
gallant ancient heathens might, if 
they could peep our of their graves, 
upbraid the bafenefs of us Chritti- 
ans, when, as they facrificed many 
of their children, nay, and often- 
times their own lives, for the good 
of their country, we, on the contra- 
ty, do facrifice, or at leaft hap ha- 
zard, our religion, lives, liberties, 
chiidren and country, to the fwinith 
pleafure of a day or two’s debau- 
chery, and the infatiable luft after 
fordid grain. Men do not chuife 
to lend their wives, or give their 
children, to fatisfy perfonal kind- 
neffes ; nor ought you, my country- 
men, to make a {wap of your birth- 
right (& that of your pefterity tao) for 
amefs of pottage, a featt, or a lufty 
drinking-bout. There can be no 
proportion here, and therefore none 
can take itill that you ufe your free- 
dom aboot that, which, in its con- 
ftitution, is the ereat bulwark of 
your ancient liberties. Beware of 
ambitious men, and non-reiidents, 
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fuch as refide nearthe C——t, that 
they may be ready at an hour’s calls 
fuch men feek honours and prefer* 
ments above, and little or nevet 
think of the main bofinefs where~ 
with they areintrufted, the good o 
their covutry. Perhaps in the houfe 
they may fwagger a little for a 
while, and fpeak brifkly ; though 
with no other view or intention 
than to he taken off the fcent by 4 
er n, or preferment, worth 
their acceptance. Let no tempta- 
tions perfuade you to chafe per- 
fons who are juft arrived to years of 
maturity, or, in plainer Englifh, 
who are but juft turned of one-and- 
twenty. Will you be content with 
beardlefs politicians, callow flatef- 
men, Rehoboam’s counfellors? Then 
expect, for you well deferve it, to 
be lafhed with fcurpions, under bur 
thens too heavy for you to bear. 
Can you expect them fit and quali- 
fied to difpofe of your liberties, 
lives, eftates, and religion, who 





fearce know how to dilpofe of their 


own eftates, or themfelves? What 
fecurity can fuch perfons, who have 
but juft ftarted in:o men, give you, 
that they will not profticute you and 
your’s totheir own unftable and va- 
riable inclinations, when whatever 
they may fancy to be their Own ine 
tereft come in competition? Let 
hiftory and experience, of what 
fuch baby ftatefmen have done in 
former P ts, be a warning 
for you never to chafe the like 

again, : 
Worldly, in the Public Advertifer, 
fays, ** Lobferve that almoit every 
public paper gives us an account of 
new taxes to be raifed upon the fub- 
ject, at atime when the fubjec is 
aanking under the enormous weight 
of taxes, added to the much en- 
hanced and exorbitant prices of the 
neceflaries cf life. But it would 
become an upright and fpirited Mie 
nifter before he thinks of impoling 
new burthens upon {uch as are una- 
ble to fupport the old, to enquire 
into the revenue produced by the 
202 old 





t 1 would, by no means, be underftood to have any objection againft P—ns, 
when they are made the reward of real patriotic merit; but on‘y when they tend to 


corruption for finifter ends, and the detriment of the publick, 
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old caxes. Let him take a view of fuccefles fhould vifibly have proved 
theannual produce of the coach andthe cavfe of that ruin we fo fevere- 
plate (axes, and recount the names ly feel at thisday, Even the mean- 
of thofe, who are too great to pay eft capacities can fee the faded glo- 
thei: juft proporsion cf the expences ries of their country, and affign well 
of government, though they enjoy founded reafons for it. We looked 
lucrative places, and reverfions un- ‘up forthe favingus from the im- 
der ik. Let him fet on foot the pendingruin, to our ———’s, bat 
much wanted and the fo often talk- J] am alraid the day is paft, and the 
ed of enquiry into the exorbitant declenfionof Britannia is hurrying 
fees of the public offices, and pa- on with encreafing fpeed. New 
nifh the rapacicy and extortion of territories,and decaying manufatte- 
clerks in ofice, which would make res have robbed us of our inhabie 
1 agicat faving to the public, tants, the moft important wealth of 
ay | It is unreafonable, but not lefs anation. Dearnefs of provifions, 
on true, that the middle and inferior and the want of fale for our manu- 
ae ranks of fe, who enjoy neithcr fa@ures, will foon deprive us of 
place, penfion, nor reverfion, con- the remaining few ; and, rapid as 
i tribute moft to fupport of govern- our conquefts were, I am afraid it 
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ment, to feed the vanity, luxury, will be equalled by our fpeed to 
and extravayance of the great, who ruin. The yeomanry of this coun. 
are out cf the reach of the excife- try, few years ago, were well feed 
men and tax-gatherer. The plate and cloathed,but now they are nei- 
of the coun'ry {quire, and the goods ther. The manufadiures could not 
of the merchant are feized without keep pace with thofe of our neigh- 
Ril {creple or remorfe for a petty duty bours at foreign markets, but by 
1 tothe crown. But what is to be debafing the qualities of -their 
{ done if his Grace is in arrear? Shall goods, and now many of the manu- 
a little excifeman prefume to feize faflures of England, which were 
ae. the gilt charict and the long tailed the only cnes that were enquired 
bays? Heavens forbid ? Privilege! for at market, do not find one wil- 
Privilege ! But his Grace knows noe ling to accept ofthem. ‘The wool- 
thing at all of the matter; he is len manufattures are already hurt 
too indolent toexamine isto hisown beyond the power cf twenty years 
affairs, and his eftate is committed atiention torecover. The inciofiog 
implicitly to the care and aire&tion the commons, where fheep ufedto 
of ilewards, who plunder him and_ be bred at a {mall expence, has raif- 
ruin his ciate; his timber is cut ed the price of land much too high 
down and embezzied, and the ite- forthat ufe; half your fheep ure 
wards and tenants combine tocheat killed, you have none of chree years 
their weal:, credulous, and neggar- old, and wool is grown a fcarce 
Jy lord upon every leafe, andineve- commodity, as the many ¢ealersin 
ry article. Thus it is, that great that articlethat have been banke 
eftates are run cut and diffipated, rupts by it in the courfe of lait year, 
and furnifh a ftanding caution to can. teflify ; and; indeed, fuch is 
the confiderate and wife, who have the ftate of that branch of trade at 
acue regard to their own credit, prefent, that none but the weal- 
and that of their pofterity, io lock thieft, or defperadoes making a aft 
into their own affairs, and sepole puth, dare meddle withit. ‘This 
a: little confidence in others as polli- being the cafe with the mofl impor- 
ble. tant of our manufaétures, and the 
A Defponder, in the Gazetter, refit being, in general, nearly in the 
fays, ‘“* The fuccefles of the Jare fame fiate, what can avert the 
war, and the equal fuccefs of come ruin which feems impending ? 
merce during that important period, R. in the Public Advertifer, fays , 
dazzicd oureycs fo much that. we ** I boldly affert, that avout two 
could not feethe true fiate cf ihe or three years ago the board of trade 
nation ; and we were little prepared and plantation founda decline in 
to expect, thatin four yearstime the dome part of the commerce of Great 
ritain 
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Elements of Philolopiy. 


Britainon the continent of Europe; 
and you, Mr. Woodfall, may as 
boldly afk rhem,if what I advance 
be true or not. The notice which 
that homourable board took upon 
that fubje€t cannot but refle&t great 
honour on thofe gentiemen who 
compofed it: Thus much for a 
preamble. 

Know then, friend Woodfall, 
that the real fourc2 of the cecline 
of Britifm:commerce on the conti- 
nent of Kurope isin a great measure 
owing to the fecreet agents which 
are employed in England to feduce 
our artificers, &c. to go and tele 
themfelves abroad; agents who 
ought to be -taken notice of and 
punithed to the utmoft rigour of the 
laws. I have feen with concern 
(upon thedpot where Lam art pre- 
jent) feveral Englith artificers of va- 
rious trades pats through the coun- 
try with their wives and children to 
go andfettle in foreign parts, par- 
ticularly fuch artincersas are maiters 
in ftecl work ; anc all thete deluded 
tradefinen generally bring their ia- 
ftruments and tools from England 
proper tor their reipeCtive employ- 
ments, to the great detrimentof va- 
rious manvfactories in their native 
country. Ifnofpeedy method istaken 
to prevent that increafing evil, it is 
more than probable it will in time 
prove very fatal :o feveral branches 
of trade in England. 

There is another article to be obe 
ferved, friend Woodfall ; 1 mean 
the giving a preference to Englifh 
mannfactures for wearing apparel, in 
Oppofition to thoie which are, or at 
leait were, imported from our rivals 
the French; withoat this encourage- 
ment, the induftrious trade{man be- 
comes indolent, careleis and ine« 
active, and confequently our mana- 
faétures may in time return to their 
primitive imperfection, particular- 
ly when fuch negle&ted people are 
enticed to leave their country, and 
fhew their kijl and induitry in other 
parts of Europe. 


ELEMENTS of PHiLosopHy. 


(Continued from Page 254.) 


LEAVE to dry fome drops of falt 
water on the glafs of a microf. 


z85 


cope, view them afrerwards ‘by the 
help of this inilrument, and you 
will perceive molecules, which ap- 
pear with like figures, when the 
preparation has been made with the 
fame falt. Jf, for imftance, com- 
mon falt has been ufed, what ts per- 
ceived by the microfcope refembles 
little cubes. The parts of this fais, 
water had divided and kept diflolv- 
ed, have been fixed on the glafs, 
whiltt the liqaid part evaporated, ; 
before this évaporation of the water, 
the affiflance of the microfcope 
will not be fefficient to make them 
vifible, being then too divided and 
thin to be preceptible 5 bat, accor- 
ding as the liqn’or leaves them, they 
affemble and form molecules of a 
greater fize; and, though they 
fhould remain as fmal] as they were 
in the water, experience fhews, 
in regard to equal fize, that traal- 
parent bodies are betrer feen, when 
plunged in air, than any other move 
material liquid. Every cryflallif- 
ed falt effects ufually a figure pecu- 
liar to it, and which probably de. 
pends on the figure of its deffer 
parts ; fea falt, for inftance, forms 
cubes, falt-petre needles, and {ugar 
gichules. 

The uniformity of figaresin the 
nrvclecuies is not a peculiar quality 
o' the falts ; feveral other examples 
are met with, efpecially in the mi- 
neral kind. Rock cryftal, and the 
greater part of tranfparent ftones, 
appear pretty Often in fmall, as 
well asin large quantities, ender 
the form of a priim, or hexagonal 
pyramid ; but it fhould not thence 
be-concluded in general, that the 
infenfible parts of all bodies are fo 
many {mall models of what they 
are in a larger body. From thence 
proceeds, perhaps, that invaria- 
ble conitancy of fpecies, as well 
among animals as vegetables, me- 
tals, and mineraes. | 


Of the foftnefs, firmnefs, hard. 
nefs, compreflibility, ‘flexibility, 
elafticity, cohefion, fluidity, con- 
fiftence, or fixity, thinnefs, tranf- 
parency, and opacity of bodies. 


P Q. What is the fof:nefs of a bo- 
y . 
A. It 
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286 Elements of Philofophy. 


A. It is the refifience made bya 
body chat rififts very little when 
comprefied, the foftnels of a body 


may extend to fluidity ; as of air, 


water, fame, &c. Thee fluids re- 
fit, but there refiftence is flight. 

Q. Whatis firmnefs ? 

A. leis arefiftance greater than 
that of foftneis. 

Q. What is hardnefs ? 

A. It isa refhiitence ftill greater 
than that of firmnel(s. It is ‘aid that 
a body is hard, when. its parts hold 
together, and cannot be taken aiun- 
der without breaking. 

Q. What is underflood by com- 
prefirdility ? 

A. itis neceflary firit to know, 
that the relation of the bulk of a 
body to its mafs is what is cailed 
genity. A body is more cenfe than 
another when the real quantity of 
its matter differs lefs from its appa- 
rent ize; or when, under a given 
fze, it contains more folid paris. 
Lead is more denfe than copper, 
and air befs denfe than water. But 
the fame body may change its den- 
fsty ; that is, its mas remaining the 
fame, its bulk may vary, either by 
angmentation or diminution. When 
a body becomes more denfe, its fo- 
lid parts are contracted into a lefs 
fpace ; and that may be done two 
ways, either when an internal caufe 
is fupprefled, that kept them more 
afander, or when a force is ap- 
plied exteriorly, to oblige them to 
come clofe together. The firit 
marner of diminifhing he bulk of 
a body may be called condenfation, 
and the fecond comprefiion, though, 
am treth, it is always condenfing 
2 matter whatfcever way its bulk is 
diminifhed. Thus, to {queeze inow 
in the hand, inorder to make a ball 
of it, is comprefling it; to coola 
liquer, or diminifh the heat that 
Gilates its parts, 18 to condenfe 
at. 

Q. Is there no bulk of a hody 
jm mature but may be ciminifhed 
by cox prefiion or condenfation ¢ 

A. Not one, except the atoms or 
elementary parts of bodies. There 
are *9 compound bodies without 


pores, no matter perfeGly hard and 
folid. A bar of iron made red-hot, 
becomes more denfe, more hard, 
and occupies a lefs buch as ‘it cools, 
becaufe its parts contraét by de- 
grees, on lofing the violent motion 
they had acquired inthe fire; A 
punge made wet, and dilated by the 
water it ccntains, OCcupies a much 
leis {pace, when the fluid that filled 
its pores is {queezed out, -The re. 
bouncing of a marble or glafs bowl, 
and even of a diamond, thrown 
upon fomething as hard, isan efle@ 
of their compreflibility. 

Q. What is a flexible body ? 

A. Itis that whole figure may be 
eafily changed, lengthened, and 
fhortned, without feperating its 
parts. Such are the membranes of 
the bodies of animals, and all the 
oblong parts of vegetables. 

Q. What is elaflicity ? 

A It is the effort whereby cer- 
tain compreffed bodies tend to re- 
ftore themfelves to their former 
fiate. This properly fuppofes that 
they are compreffed. Of all bodies 
of this fort, fome remain in this 
flate of their compreflion, as a ball 
of lead, that remains flat after its 
fal!, and a ball of {now, that re- 
mains in the form the hands have 
piven it; ethers, on the contrary, 
refiore them{clves, and refume, at- 
ter being comprefled, the fame di- 
menfions and figure they had before 
they were {o. 

2 Are all bodies equally elaf- 
tic 

A. No, fome hardly reftore them- 
felves, andthen their elaflicity is 
confidered as nothing in ufe: 
Thofe in which an elaftic force is 
perceptible,. re-2é& more or lels, 
accoiding to the hardnefs, fiffnefs, 
or ci/pofition of their internal parts; 
but we have no pofitive pases that 
elaflicity is perfect and unalterable 
In any one; we frequently obferve 
that this quality is loit or debilitated 
by long exercife, or by a comprefe 
fion that has bafled too jong. A bow, 
which is toolong, or too’often bent, 
keeps at lafi the curvity it has been 
tade to affume. ' 


[Ye becontinued.] SELECT 
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Setecr Preces of Porerry. 


The CONTENTED PHILOSOPHER, 


EEP filence reizn’d, and dewy 
nig:t 
Her filver veitment wore 5 
The wettern gale breata’d calm de- 
ligh’, 
And bufy day was o'er, 
Relicv'd from fultry noon { rofe, 
Each anxious care at reit ; 
While facred peace, her pure repofe 
Diffus’d within my breaft. 
The breezy mount, the mifty vale, 
Alternately t ftray’d ; 
The Gothic fpire, the mofs fring’d cell, 
My roving eye furvey’d. 
Tili where ‘he trembling beams of 
night, 
O’er limpid currents play’d 
Meandering, pointed to my fight, 
A dufk) rifing fhade, 
*T was Sophron’s grove, an aged fire, 
Deep vers'din wifdom’s lore ; 
And now he tun’d the breathing lyre, 
To clofe the filent hour. 
So foft the ftrain, it thrill’d by breatt ; 
I gain’d the ru:tic cell ; 
The courteous father bicfs’d his gueft, 
Then gave the pieafing tale. 
“ How falfe the aim of erring life! 
How fruitlefs the employ, 
That treads the pompous maze of ftrife, 
In quett of folidjoy ! 
The pluming tribes unceafing roam, 
Each thelt’ring bough furvey ; 
But fix at laft their leafy home, 
Where filence woes their ftay: 
Where no alarming hinds invade, 
No fear their peace deftroys ; 
Remore in the fequefter’d thade, 
' They rear their callow joys. 
Thus reftlefs nature loves to range, 
Thro’ infe’s gay:fcenes to rove ; 
Till reafon prompts the haypier change, 
To contemplation’s grove. 
When fortune fmii’d, and wealth was 
mov'd 
How indoleatly gay, 
The rapid ftream of life I view'd, 
Supinely wear away ! 
The gay, delufive dream is o’er, 
When reafon’s thoughts arile ; 
Rever'd the blifs-diffufing pow’r 
That bade me now be wife. 


The filent grove my fearch furvey' 4; 
Where peace pours ail her charms 5 
How tree conrentments humble fhade, 
From iortune’s wild alarms ! 

Now free from each fantattic ttrife, 
New profpeéts blefs my view, 

That fmooths the fears of cloting life; 
Gives earth a glad adieu ; 

And to the fading ftars declare, 

The weftern whifper blows ; 
The hour of rofy morn is near, 
And nature claims repofe, 

I figh'd, and thought it foon to part, 
From wifdom’s ivy'd cell; | 

How ill my fympathizing heart, 
Could bid the fage farewell ! 

For wealth, be filing peace my faare, 
The joys of focial love ; 

And loit to each ambitious care 
Poffefs the flow’ry grove,” 

There ftudious thought would wear the 

d iy; 

In each infiructive page ; 

Or happier fleet the hours away, 
With each experi:nc’dfage, 

Taught by the awful voice of truth, 
Life’s fyren {nares to fiy ; 

By reafon’s guide conduéing youth, 
And like my Sophron die! «. 


On PRINTING. 


ONG had mankind with darknels 
been opprefs"d, 
And f{carce one Petrarch nine whole cen- 
tries blefs’d : 
The conquer’d world, and even imperial 
Rome, 
O’erwheim’dia ign’rance fhar’d an equadl 
doon : 
Vandals and Monks inflam'’d with impious 
rage, 
Drove, like a torrent, learning off the 
ftage : 
Tonative fkics Religion flighted fed, 
And heav’nly fcience veil’d her blifsiul 
head ; - 
Myfterious fargon then devotion feem’d ; 
Greck, pious ideots bere(y fteem'd ; 
Yet Latin oft was read,———not under- 
ftood ; 
For none but pray’rs in founds unknown 
were good, 
Hail 
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Hail, Printing ! hail, thou thrice illuftri- 
ous ART ! 

Which clear’d the head, and which re- 
form’d the heart, 

Biefs'd with new light a fuperftious 


age, 
And purg’d the reli&ts of BARBARIC 


rage. 
From thee celeftial flreams of learning 


flow, 
And to thy pow’r we pure religion 
owe. 
An HYMN, 


HOU didft, O mighty God, exif 
Ee’er time begun its race, 
Before the ample elements 
Fill’d up the void of {pace, 
Before the pond rous earthly globe 
In fluid aic was ftay’4, 
Before the ocean’s mighty fprings 
Their luquid ftores cifplay’d : 
E’er thro’ the gloom of ancient night 
The ftreaks of light appear’d ; 
Before the high celeftial arch, 
Or ftarry poles were rear’d : 
Before the loud melodious fpheres 
Their tuaful round begun; 
Before the fhining roads of heav’n 
Were meafur’d by the fun. 
E’er thro’ the empyrean courts, 
One hallelujah rung, 
Or to their harps the fons of light 
Ecftalic anthems fung : 
E’er Men andor’d or angels knew 
Or prais’¢ thy wond’rous name 3 
Thy blifs (O facred fpring of life !) 
And giory was the fame. 
And when the pillars of the world 
With fudden ruin break, 
And all this vat and goociy frame 
Sinks in the mighty wieck ; 
When from her orb the moon fhall 


ftart, 
The aftonifh’d fun roll back, 
While all the trembling ftarry iamps 
Their ancient courfe forfake ; 
For ever permamen: and fix’d, 
From agitation free, 
Unchang’d in everlafting years 
Shall thy exiftence be. 


Directions to HAPPINESS. 


. ‘A ME, riches, honour, birth, or 


esky wit 


) 
c Yield not the foul f applies 5 
Nor all the fciences replete 


| | ) Her noble faculties. 
Wh) > How vainly fhort the human line | 


/ Vain ev'ry art wetry! 
For nothing but a pow’r divine, 


Who made, can fatisfy. 


Serect Pieces of Poetry. 





Let mortals then attend my theme, 
I point the way to blife : 

* Abridge your wants, quit each falf. 

“<< fcheme, 

** Refign your wills to his” 

For providence dire&s us right ; 
His difpenfation’s good ; 

This truth is clear in reafon’s light, 
Tho’ raely underftood, 

Come refignation, fill my heart! 
O dweii for ever there ! 

Teach me to a& my deftin’d part, 
What can’t be cur’d to bear, 

Prefent eternity’s fair face, 
To chear me onthe way ; 

Or if too faft, then check my pace, 
And fpur me if I fay, 

My home’s on t’other fide the grave, 
Why fhou’d I linger here? 


Since heav’n gives all the foul can crave, 


There's nought to wifh or fear. 


The dying Chriftian to his Soul. 


ITAL {park of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, ob ! quit this mortal frame? 
Tiembhing, hoping, ling’ ring fiying, 
Oh the pain, the biifs of dying ! 
Ceafe, iond mature, ceafe thy ftrife, 
And let me langvifh into life, 
Hark ! they whifper 3 angels fay, 
Sifter fpirit come away. 
What is this abforbs me quite ? 
Steals my fenfes, fhuts my fight ? 
Drowns my fpirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my foul, can this be death ? 
The world recedes : it difappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
W:th found feraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! & 
fiy ! 
O grave! where is thy vidtory ? 
O death where is thy fting. 


On PortTicaL Justice. 
? IS not eneugh you fcorn a private 
claim, 
An< to your Country’s Good direct your 


aim ; 
Wrong fill is wrong, however great the 


end 5 
Tho’ all the realm were brother, father, 


friend 5 

Juftice regards not thefe, where right 
prevails, , 

All nation’s not an Aotm in the 
icale: 

All ages this important trath at« 







teft, 
The Man——ethe State, that juftly acts is 
beit, 






